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SLA SILENCE CONTINUES AS KIDNAPPING ENTERS 2nd MONTH: 
HEARST KIDNAPPING WIDELY ^ CRITICIZED BY THE LEFT 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)--More than a month after 
newspaper heiress Patricia Hearst was kidnapped by 
a group calling themselves the Symbionese Liberation 
Army (SLA) , negotiations for her release seem to have 
stalemated. On February 20, the last known commun- 
ique from the SLA demanded an additional $4 million 
in free food for California's poor, to be added to 
the $2 million already pledged by Randolph Hearst. 

Since Hearst announced on February 22 that this con- 
dition would not be met until his daughter's re- 
lease, no new events have occurred. 

Just as there is no clear indication at this 
time on how things will end, there is equal confus- 
ion as to exactly who the SLA is. One thing is cer- 
tain, however and that is the widespread criticism 
of the action on the domestic Left; a criticism 
voiced by those groups named by the SLA to help dis- 
tribute the free food as well as by groups that are 
less directly involved, 

Disavcwais from left groups have ranged from 
flat .condemnations o£ "individual terrorism" to 
broader arguments charging such actions under-cut 
the long-term and broader-based political organizing 
goixig on in this country. The only public statements 
of support for the kidnapping have come from the 
Weather Underground and in communiques signed by the 
Black Liberation Army. 

I'he Kidnapping and the SLA Demands 

On the evening of February 4, Patricia Hearst 
was taken ''rcm her Berkeley apartment by a group of 
people described by witnesses to be two black men 
and a white woman. For a week, speculation raged 
as no word was heard from her abductors. Then, on 
Febrstary 12, a tape was received with Patricia 
Hearst *s voice saying she was all right and being 
treated weii. On the tape she explained to her par- 
ents that she was "here because I'm a member of a 
ruling class family" and urged them to cooperate with 
her captors . 

As a prologue to Patricia Hearst' s voice, a man 
calling himself Cinque (pronounced Sin Q) identified 
himself as "general field marshall in the United 
Federation Forces of the Symbionese Liberation Ar- 
my". In his taped portion Cinque described the pur- 
pose of the SLA as "to liberate the oppressed people 
of this nation and to aid other oppressed people 
around the world in their struggle against fascist 
imperialism and the robbery of their freedom and 
homeland," 

Cinque explained that Patricia Hearst was the 
target of the action because "Randolph A. Hearst is 
the corporate chairman of the fascist media empire 
of the Ultra- right Hearst Corporation." Cinque de- 
tailed the Hearst empire, noting that it included a 
nationwide chain of ten newspapers, four radio sta- 
tions, three television stations and 13 magazines. 
They also attacked Hearst 's ''ownership of vast areas 
of real estate in the United States and Mexico, for- 
est, grasslands and cattle farms." 

"All of this is directly connected with Washing- 
ton." Cinque said, "and t h e corporate di c tatorship 
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of Richard Nixon and Gerald Ford; that is to say, 
the Hearst empire is one of the empires of the 
ruling class and its interests are the rich and 
in direct contradiction with the interests of the 
people. Therefore they are enemies of the people." 

Cinque also detailed Mrs. Randolph A. Hearst 's 
involvement on the Board of Regents of the Univers- 
ity of California and claimed that she "is res- 
ponsible, along with others appointed by Governor 
Reagan, ■'■■for the lowering of funds and the invest- 
ment of our California tax money in corporations 
which have interests and do gain profits from the 
robbery, oppression and genocide carried out by 
fascist and racist governments around the world 
and within the United States itself." 

Cinque cited "General Motors, Westinghouse , 
Gulf, Standard Oil, Bank of America and others" 
as corporations that the Board of Regents has in- 
vested money in. According to Cinque, these firms 
"gain profit in the oppression, robbery and murder" 
of people in such places as "South Africa, North- 
ern Ireland, the Philippines, Angola, Mozambique, 
and Rhodesia." 

Included was what Cinque called a request for 
a "good faith gesture" after which "we will begin 
negotiating for therrelease of your daughter." 

The demand stated; "Each person with one of the 
following cards is to be given $70 worth of meats, 
vegetables and dairy products; all people with 
welfare cards, food stamp cards, disabled veterans' 
cards, medical cards, parole or probation cards 
and jail or bail release slips." 

The SLA listed several organizations to help 
in the food distribution program. They were Nai- 
robi College in East Palo Alto, Glide Memorial 
Church in San Francisco, the Black Teachers Caucus, 
the National Welfare Rights Organization, United 
Farm Workers, American Indian Movement, Third 
World Women,*s Alliance and the United Prisoners 
Union "as well as representatives from People's 
News Services such as Getting Together, Ka'ayan, 
Triple Jeopardy, Black Panther Party and Anvil." 

All of those named disavowed the kidnapping, 
though some have agreed to help in the food dis- 
tribution if it would speed up Hearst *s release. 

The SLA also demanded that the media piint or 
broadcast a list of the demands, a statement of 
purpose by the group, and the text of the record- 
ings of Cinque and Patricia Hearst. Randolph 
Hearst announced that all the facilities that he 
controls would con^ly with the demand. 

California officials estimated that the free 
food program would cost from $140 million to $400 
million. As a counter, Hearst offered $2 million 
in free food--half a million from his private mon- 
ey and the rest from the Hearst Foundation. 

The SLA responded on February 20, saying 
Hearst 's offer was "throwing crumbs to the poor" 
and asked for an additional $4 million. Hearst 
announced on February 22 that he could not afford 
to pay such a price, but the Hearst Corporation 
said that it would give $2 million upon Patricia 
Hearst's release and an additional $2 million a 
year from now. Since that time there has been no 
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word from the SLA„ 


At first there was some con.fusion as to whether 
it was legal to set up a free food program that was 
being funded by random money. But Hearst was clear- 
ly able to wield his power and the. program was imple- 
mented without much real fuss over discussion of 
the legal problems. California Governor Ronald 
Reagan, though, tried to undercut Hearst by calling 
on people not to accept the food. 

And, when large crowds turned out at the first 
distributions, Reagan said that it showed "people 
love something for nothing" and proclaimed that 
those accepting the food were "aiding and abetting 
lawlessness." Later, when it became clear that 
people would continue accepting the food, Reagan 
said "It's jilst too bad we can't have an epidemic 
of botulism." He later claimed it was "a joking 
remark." 

At this point the food distribution goes on, 
for how long no one seems totally sure. Some say 
until May, others say the funds will last through the 
year. And in the memtime, the continuing silence 
from the Symbionese Liberation Army adds to the con- 
fusion as to who they are and the fear that the kid- 
napping will bring increased repression. 

November, 1973; The SLA Emerges 

One of the most baffling aspects of the SLA is 
that their roots are at best unclear, if not totally 
unknown. Other known underground groups in this 
country have been less of a mystery. The Vteather 
Underground can be traced back through SDS and peop- 
le alleged to be members of the BLA have had roots 
in the east coast faction of the Black Panther Par- 
ty, The SLA, however, seems to have emerged out of 
nowhere . 

The first hint of their escistance came in Nov- 
ember, 1973 when several Bay Area papers and radio 
stations received a communique signed by the SLA 
claiming responsibility for killing black Oakland 
''Chool superintendent Marcus Foster and wounding 
deputy superintendent Robert Blackburn, a white. 

In the communique the SLA said that they had shot 
Faster with "cyanide bullets". The police initial- 
ly thought the SLA a hoax, until traces of cyanide 
were found in Foster's blood. However, none was 
found in that of Blackburn. 

Response in the Oakland black community was 
utter disbelief. Of possible targets for such an 
action Foster seemed very unlikely. Though admit- 
tedly a liberal who was involved in repressive pro- 
grams involving student ID with photos and police in 
the schools, many people in the black community 
viewed Foster, as the first black school superinten- 
dent in Oakland, a step in the right direction. 

It wasn't until the Hearst kidnapping that much 
investigation was done on the Foster killing. The 
Black Panther Party paper in Oakland, however, de- 
clared soon after the killing that "persons responsi- 
ble for the brutal and senseless murder ..of. . . 

Fo.ster last week must be uncovered." 

The Panther paper also warned of "the wide 
scale use of agent-provocateurs" by the government 
in the past and noted that such tactics "serve the 
purpose of stirring up fear and disunity in the 


Black Community and antagonism against that commun- 
ity, from the White community. " 

The Panther paper also noted that less than a 
month before Foster's killing a pamphlet by the Am- 
erican Nazi Party appeared in a shopping center in 
a community bordering Oakland. The pamphlet at- 
tacked the Oakland school system and said: "There 

might be shot gun blasts into the guts of 'mix- 
master' principals and superintendents," The pam 
phlet also raised the questions: "Should we do some 

killing? Should we cut off, root and branch, the 
Satanic Jews smd all' their lackeys who are stirring 
up the niggers against us?" 

In a more recent article published by Pacific 
News Service, Sandy Close, a journalist familiar 
with Oakland, revealed that there was widespread 
doubt in the Oakland b lack community that Foster 
was killed by leftists. Close reports that Darlene 
Lawson, an activist fighting to better the Oakland 
school system, said, "I think he [Foster] was killed 
by white--right wing.'. . . I think he was killed by 
people with money and power and I think he was be- 
cause when Dr. Foster came to Oakland, he was sent 
here to keep the black folks quiet. And he was not 
doing what he was sent here to do. " 

Close quotes another community activist, who 
wished her name withheld, as saying: "Foster wasn't 

killed for the. same thing Patricia Hearst was kid- 
napped for. It was different people, I ' d put my 
head on the chopping block about that, A lot of 
people don ' t think Foster got killed by no symbion- 
ese. " 

Close points to such facts as Foster being 
shot by cymiide bullets while Blackburn, a white 
was not. In fact, notes Close, Blackburn was able 
to escape while the attackers paused to fire a sec- 
ond shot into Foster's chest while he was lying on 
his back , flattened by the first wound . Close finds 
it unusual that in their communique the SLA lists 
Foster as "an enemy of the people" and labels Black- 
bum "a CIA agent." 

Despite these theories , in their November com- 
munique, the SLA does state that they killed Foster 
because of his support of a proposal to hire aimed 
security guards for the school system and place 
what they called "control personel" in seven target 
schools. This proposal was submitted by Foster and 
the School Board in September to the California 
Council on Criminal Justice (CCCJ) . According to 
the proposal, the records of all students in the 
seven target schools would be monitored by the CCCJ 
and all offenses by students would be reported to 
the Oakland police. 

Close reports, however, that two San Francisco 
reporters quoted Left sources who claimed to be 
close to the SLA as saying that Foster was chosen 
to be assassinated in the summer, before the cops- 
in-schools proposal came up, ., One of the reporters 
apparently quoted a Left source as saying that a 
contract to kill Foster had actually been offered 
to various L,eft groups during the summer, but the 
groups had turned it down, 

"If these sources are correct," says Close, 
"they suggest that Foster was the target of a con- 
tract, and that the police -on-campus issue was not 

t-ViA r-Aal yAagnn l-iAViinJ lii <; JpatF at all " 
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The First Arrests 

In January Joseph RemirQ and Russell Little, 
both white, were arrested and. charged with the murder 
of Foster. According to police reports, an officer 
thought there was "something -suspicious" about the 
van they were driving. The. policeman says that the 
two occupants then opened fire on him but somehow he 
itill managed to arrest them. Police claim that in- 
side the van was literature connecting Little and 
Remiro with the SLA, and the gun that allegedly 
killed Marcus Foster. 

That same night police say that they investigat- 
ed a fire in Concord, the suburban Oakland community 
that Little and Remiro were arrested in. They claim 
to have found evidence that;''it was a house used by 
the SLA and that it had been burned when it was 
learned that the arrest had been made. 

Many sources in the Bay Area have expressed the 
opinion that while Little and Remi.ro may be associat- 
ed with the SLA, they probably did not shoot Foster 
and Blackburn. This is consistent with Blackburn's 
initial statement that he and Foster were attacked 
b'-“ blacks; a statem.ent which he has reduced to un- 
certainty , 

After the kidnapping of Patricia Hearst, the SLA 
in their communiques claimed Little and Remiro as 
members of the organization but denied that it was 
they who killed Foster in the name of the SLA. In 
their communiques , the SLA explains that there is an 
organizational separation of "intelligence units':', 
"propaganda units" and the "military units". ^ The 
SLA says that Little and Remiro are in the "intelli- 
gence units", and thus were not directly Involved in 
Foster's shooting. 

For many people, the fact that the SLA has con- 
tinued to maintain its involvement in the Foster 
shooting, and has followed it up with the Hearst 
kidnapping verified the existence of the group. 

The capture of Little and Remiro and the subse- 
quent kidnapping has led authorities to link Donald 
DeFreeze and There Wheeler--two escaped inmates still 
at large--with the SLA underground. This theory, how- 
ever, though based on actual contact between the 
people involved, is still in the realm of specula- 
tion. 

DeFreeze, a 30 year old black, escaped from Sol- 
edad Prison in California a year ago. Wheeler, al- 
so black, escaped from Vacaville P.rison in California 
last August. They were both imprisoned in Vacaville 
at the same time. Authorities now contend that both 
men had outside help, though that was not the offi- 
cial word at the time of their escape. DeFreeze was 
known to use the nickname "Cinque", the name by which 
the apparent SLA spokesman identified himself. Cin- 
que", however, is the name of a black slave who lead 
a rebellion on a slave ship 'headed for the U.S in the 
1830 *s. It could be a name adopted by any black 
with apolitical consciousness. 

The original link was apparently between .De- 
Freeze and a man named Willie Wolf, whose whereabouts 
are not now known. When they met, DeFreeze was in 
Vacaville Prison and Wolf, a white, was working 
with the Black Cultural Association, a program in 
Vacaville with about 118 members that tried to teach 
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skills to inmates that they could use on their 
release. At one point Wolfe asked permission to 
bring some young, white friends from the outside 
into the organization. They were Little and a 
woman named Robyn Steiner, who is currently list- 
ed as an SLA member at large. 

According to inmates involved in the program, 
from the summer of 1972 until December of that 
year the program became more and more political 
primarily through the efforts of Wolfe, Little 
and DeFreeze. In the meantime, on the outside, 
Wolfe had joined another primarily black organi- 
zation called Concerned Parents to Save Our Schools 
Operating in Oakland it was bitterly opposed to 
a program Dr. Foster was considering to reduce 
vandalism and truancy in the schools. 

In December 1972 DeFreeze was transferred 
from Vacavile to Soledad. After DeFreeze was trans- 
ferred Wolfe, Little and Steiner left the organi- 
zation. The following March, 1973, DeFreeze escaped 
Prison officials admit, however, that DeFreeze 
said little about his political ideas while in 
prison . 

Wheeler, on the other hand, was an active 
member of the United Prisoners Union, one of many 
organizations operating under Venceremos, a mil- 
itant split off of the Marxist Bay Area Revolu- 
tionary Union, Wheeler quit the organization, 
though, before his escape. 

Two other members of Venceremos working with 
the United Prisoners Union (UPU) are currently 
in jail for allegedly breaking another prisoner, 
Ronald Beatty, out of Chino State Prison in late 
1972, One of the Venceremos members convicted in 
that case had been Beatty's cellmate at Chino. 
People working on their defense contended that 
they had been set up by the government in the 
whole business. They contend that Beatty wasn't 
an informer but that the government let the escape 
happen in order to arrest Venceremos members. 

The DeFreeze-Wheeler theory, with connections 
to Venceremos and UPU has been widely circulated 
by the establishment press. But the evidence re- 
mains inconclusive •• There are simply too many 
gaps,. In a' situation such as this one, however, 
speculation is bften turned into fact. 

The Kidnapping-: Reaction From the Left 

The one thing that is clear, however, is the 
general critical attitude of Left groups through- 
out the country toward the kidnapping. Though 
more than 75,000 people have turned up in the 
Bay Area to receive the free food so far, most 
have voiced a need for such a free food program 
but have not supported kidnapping as a desirable 
tactic at this time. 

The Weather Underground has supported the 
kidnapping as an action that "has unleashed an 
astonishing practical unity among peoples* organ- 
ization, and a leap in everyone's consciousness 
about the fundamental reality which will not die 
or pass into memories of a previous decade. That 
is, the war between the rich and the poor." 

At the same time, though, the Weather com- 
mu nique admitted that "We do not comprehend the 
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execution of Marcus Foster, and respond ve-ry soberly 
to the death of a Black person who was not a recog- 
nized enemy of his people 

The Black Liberation Army, alleged, members of 
which are currently on trial in New York charged, 
with shooting several copsin the last couple of. years , 
issued a broader statement of. support. "We of the 
Black Liberation ARmy support your call to arms," 
their communique said. "We recognize your ideology 
as extremely progressive . We .recognize that the suf- 
fering of the world’s population is connected, to. one 
disease--The Corporate Fascist Military Empire." 

The Vietnam Veterans Against the War/Winter 
Soldier Organization (VVAW/WSO) , whose name has been 
mentioned in the case since Remiro allegedly once 
worked with the organization on the West Coast , 
issued a sharp denunciation. 


The establishment press has jumped on the 
kidnapping with fangs baredV. Both the electronic 
and printed media have done all they can to empha- 
size the "grieving family," and every attempt has 
been made to link the SLA with the Left in general. 
In a February 14 editorial,! the Wall Street 
Journal claims that "the lates outrages have been 
perpetrated, by. a group rather like those once 
celebrated, by the radical chic" and further charges 
that "the SLA certainly shows how easy it is for 
groups spewing out violent rhetoric to turn their 
fantasies into reality." 

however the Hears ts’ have projected themselves 
as "the vbice-'6£ reason" saying things like "their 
[the SLA] goals are admirable, but their tactics 
are bad." But even Heart's reserve has been used 
by the media as a positive contrast to the "terror- 
ism" of the Left. 


"Whoever is responsible for these acts has set 
in motion a very unfortunate series of events that, 
cannot but have adverse effects oh progressive 
forces in the U.S. md North California in particu- 
lar," the National Office said in a March editorial. 

They continued: "WAW/WSO firmly believes that 
it is the American people themselves that will make 
significant social change ih this country." Adding 
that "We must never lose sight of the fact that 
the people are the real heroes in this process, not 
individuals isolated from them." 

Similarly, the Guardian , an independent radical 
newsweekly, stated that: "Whether or not it is their 
intention, the SLA action declares, in effect, that 
the masses of people are only objects in the strug- 
gle against monoply capital~~passive recipients of 
the beneficence of modern-day Robin Hoods," 

Making it clear that they are not rejecting 
such tactics under "any and all circumstances," 
the Guardian emphasizes: "But these actions must 
grow out of the level of struggle and correspond to 
the felt consciousness of the masses." 

And American Report, a publication of Clergy 
and Laity Concerned / notes that the kidnapping does 
"name evils that really exist. ..but one week after 
the food runs out, nothing will be different." 

And, speaking to the fact that some leftists in the 
U.S. have supported political kidnapping in other 
countries, American Report states that: "At least 
in some countriesV class warfare is very nearly a 
fact. Here, even class consciousness is still 
embryonic." 

In Atlanta, the scene of the first non -politi- 
cal kidnapping to try to take advantage of the at- 
mosphere created by the SLA action, the alternative 
paper, The Great Speckled Bird writes: "We believe 
that such tactics do not advance the cause of Left 
and progressive people in this country . Rather they 
serve to discredit the Left and alienate large 
sectors of the American people." 


The paradox of Hearst's reaction is his new- 
found liberalism in dealing with the situation. 

As liberal New York columnist James Wechsler points 
out; Even as one identifies with his anguish 
one wryly imagines what firey editorial' manifes- 
tos condemning "compromise with terrorism" might 
have rolled off the Hearst presses if all this 
were occurring in another country to alien hos- 
tages." 

Wechsler, apparently a leftist in his college 
days, also noted that "it was not the SLA that 
first applied the label ' fascist ' to the Hearst 
enterprises." He notes that "during the student 
rebellions of the mid-1930's, the late William 
Randolph Hearst was a principle adversary. His 
newspapers were openly hospitable to Mussolini's 
brand of fascism and, for a time, even discovered 
some merits to Hitler's 'New Germany.'" 

But no one is really questioning Hearst's 
role as a powerful right-wing force in this 
country. The criticism from the Left has generally 
not questioned the target, but the action itself. 
But even beyond the fact almost everyone on the 
Left feels that the action was politically un- 
timely, there is the uncomfortable fact that so 
little is knovm about the group who did the action. 

"There is a missing link," said one West 
Coast radical . "There is something that we still 
don't know." 

--30-- 

*************************************************** 
"MONOPOLY" LOSING ITS MONOPOLY??? 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Monopoly, one of the biggest 
selling games of all time, has a new competitor- - 
Anti-Monopoly. Created by a university economics 
professor, Anti-Monopoly is patterned after the 
old favorite but its goal is the break-up of 
corporations such as ' T(e>chkic©o Oil, Egson and 
Calculex. 


The Bird continues: "We believe that the present 
system of profit-before-people will only be changed 
when the mass of people are convinced, for one 
reason or another, that it no longer serves their 
needs. This cannot be done through terror, but only 
through long, patient organizing and e-ducation." 
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The game came out just before Christmas, 1973 
and has been a phenomenal success . Parker Brothers 
the originators of Monopoly, is not so pleased 
however, and has turned the matter over to its 
lawyers, calling Anti-Monopoly "a definite in- 
fringement." --30-- 

[Thanks to Environmental Act ion for th is info. 1 
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ATTICA DEFENDANTS MOVING CLOSER TO TRIAL DATE; 

"THE ATTORNEY GENERAL SPENT MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ON 
THIS CASE AND ALL I GET IS 20<I A DAY" 

LIBERATION News Service 

BUFFALO, NY (LNSj --Carrying signs and chanting, 
400 people demonstrated outside the Erie County 
Court House February 25 at the 61 men eharged for 
their roles in the Attica Prison rebellion began, a 
week of court appearances., Two and a half years 
have passed since the rebellion. Nelson Rockefeller, 
n-o longer governor, is trying to clean up his blood- 
stained imate in time for the 1976 election, and the 
cases move on closer to trial » 

As recently as the end of December, still an- 
other official body admitted that the state was guil- 
ty of using "excessive force and violence in the re- 
taking of the prison on September 13, 1971." 

The New York State Court of Appeals ruled that 
Mrs. Lynda Jones, the widow of a hostage who was kil- 
led in the assault, could sue the state for damages. 
Jones' $2 million suit charges that the force of 
^f.ate troopers, sheriff's deputies, prison guards 
-vid national guardsmen "without cause or provocation" 

•i) taiod xh-i w“tf- 'ul-i - V-v "thr h"gh2St 

T' 'ci Ox tiie f-xoci’tv vs trw.cu of the gc ve miten t , * ' 

kiliiDg her Tasbando 

A number of other committees iGOKing into the 
rebellion found, as the off iCxa* iy-appoirited McKay 
Commission that "thirty-nine per.^,j'ns were killed by 
gunfire and 80 others surtexed gunshot wounds during 
the assault. . .. .But the- guns were not the only in- 
fiictors of pain at Attica that day: in the after- 

math of the assault, hundreds of inmates, stripped 
of their clothing were brutaliced by corr-sction of- 
ficers, troopers and sheriff is deputies." 

let 61 -people- - all prisoners- -have bee-n in- 
dicted. 

-jt- * 

Everyone who went into the courtroom -on Feb-ru- 
aiy 25 was patted down, a metal detector was .run ov- 
er the,m and they had to sign their name. Even so, 
the courtroom was filled and 200 people, unable to 
get in, stood outside. 

The purpose of the hearing was a "calendar call". 
The prosecution announced that it was .ready to go to 
trial and asked Judge Carmen Bali to issue court 
dates for each of the defendants. 

The defense po'inted out in court that the pro- 
secution couldn't -possibly be ready to go to. trial, 
sinc-.e it hadn't complied with. the judge's ord.ers to 
turn over its discovery material to the defense. 
Discovery material includes photos, video tapes, tape 
recordings and films of inside the prison during and 
after the rebellion, and the names and addresses of 
potential witnesses. 

"The assistant attorney generaia have said in 
court that they -would rather n-ot reveal the names of 
'their potential witnesses," said a member of the At- 
ti-ca Brothers Legal Defense (ABLD), "in an effort, 
as uso.ai , to suggest ;hat the defendants might be a 
threat to the witnesses." 

For that reaso-n, the prosec-utiori. wo'n’t tell 

Pi^i~'^'"~T7TlERAfT0Nl^ 


which of the 4,000 people who were in and around 

the prison, at the. time .of the .rebellion- inmates, 

guards, prison officials, state troopers , sheriff's 
deputies, national guardsmen, red cross workers, 
press people, etc. --will be witnesses. 

"Judge Ball has already denied defense motions 
to have the witnesses identified about which in- 
dictments they will testify," said one def.ense 
lawyer. "So the massive job of classifying and 
interv'iew.ing all 4,000 of them has to be -und-ertakenV 

"The state had 2 years to go through the evi- 
dence," said Herbert Scott X. Deane, one of the 
defendants in court, "and now they're not even giv- 
ing us two months." 

Defense lawyers also po-inted out that the pro- 
secution has yet to make any report of the investi- 
gation Judge James Mo.ore ordered them t.o do about 
any wiretapping of the defense's phones they had 
done. In the beginning of November, a member of 
the legal staff of the ABLD called the legal office 
number and go.t the playback of a conversation that 
had taken p.l.ace over that phone a week before. 

The defense asked for an evidentiary hearing on the 
ma.tter and the judge ordered the prosecution to do 
an investigation of itself. 

Furthermore, said the defense, there was no 
way for the defendants to get a fair trial unless 
they have a comparable amount of financing to the 
prosecution's . 

"Now is this fair that this guy." asked defend- 
ant Richard Bilello, pointing to the Assistant 
Attorney Soneral , "has everything at liis disposal- - 
jiione" , staff and still I come here in handcuffs? 

The Attorney General spent millions or dollars on 
this case and all I get is 20(f:- a day. Th.i.s is a 
mockery. This is a farce." 

Already , N.ew York State has spent roaiTy 
$4 million in the preparation .of the prosecution's 
caseV’ "IiT'the. n.ew budget submitted by Governor Mal- 
com Wilson, to. .the Ne,w. York State legislature just 
a month ago., the Attorney General 's office is ask- 
ing for $1,550,000 for expenses for the next year. 

And the Department of Corrections is asking for 
$576,000 to beef up the security .for the trials, 

"to further create the atmosphere," said a member of 
the ABLD, "that the defendants are murderous crim- 
inals . " 

At the same time Erie County has asked for 
$2,894,000. for... .a larger staff at the courthouse 
where th.ey are. openin.g extra courtrooms for the case. 
"Forty new sheriffs, and clerks"-in an electio-ns 
year," pointed out one of the lawyers. "Like pri- 
sons themselves in the rural .areas, the Attica cases 
have become an economic necessity for jobs for the 
people in the city." 

The defense lawyers told the court that the only 
way they would be able to put on an adequate def- 
ense is if they had the kind of financial resources 
that the prosecution did. (Just a few months ago 
Russell . Means and Dennis Banks were declared indi- 
gent and the. govexnrnent is coverirg their legal ex- 
penses for their trial in Minneapolis. 

The Attica lawyers said they had a budget of 
$2,680,140 for thecoming year for suc h things as 
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medical pathologists , video-tape experts* ballistics 
experts, lawyers , legal researchers . They are going 

to the legislature to ask for an appropi'cation. 

"The court can't force the legislature to give 

us the same amount of funds as the pro'secuiion, " 
one of the lawyers told the judge „ "But you can say 
you will not preside over an unfair trial „ You can 
dismiss all the indictments unless adequate money is 
olfered . " 

"They're spending all that rnsney-- spending mil- 
lions of dollars to protect a lie about Attieao 
To support a lie," observed defendant Roger Champen 
later. 

Lawyers and defendants also point out that af- 
ter 28 months, the grand jury which issued the 43 
indictments is still sitting. Potential inmate wit- 
nesses have refused to even be seen, talking to the 
defense since there is always the possibility that 
they will be indicted too. Defendants themselves, 
when questioned about how far the work has gone on 
their cases, refused to answer. "How ca.n I talk," 
asked Frank Smith, "when the grand jury aS still 
sitting and any minute they might Indict me .again 
and change my whole case." 

Furthermore, defendants and lawyers asked the 
court, how can they be expected to be ready to go. to 
trial when defendants still serving sehtenc.es (about 
1/3 of the indictees) are being held in punitive 
segregation in Auburn Prison, although none of them 
were charged with any disciplinary infraction. 

They have been held there for 14 months except for 
the days they have been taken, in shackles , to court. 

The men are kept in their cells 22 -23 hours a 
day, and aren't allowed to work or go to religious 
services . The only exercise they get is when 2 or 
3 men are put into a slightly large.r ceil and al- 
lowed to play handball or exercise. Furthermore 
their co-defendants who have gotten out of prison 
are not allowed back in to confer with them and their 
lawyers to prepare their cases together. 

At a recent three-day hearing, looking into 
the conditions in segregation, the defense question- 
ed Deputy Commissioner of Corrections Walter Dunbar 
as to why the men were in segregation when they 
hadn't been charged with any infraction of prison 
rules. D'unbar (the same person who falsely claimed 
during and after the rebellion that some guards were 
emasculated and their throats slit) said that they 
were put there to protect them .from other inmates 
and to protect potential witnesses from them. When 
he was asked what proof he had that other inmates 
were threatening them or vice versa, he replied, 

"I don't need any proof." 

In response to Dunbar's testimony, Frank Lott, 
who was in general population at Auburn, testified 
about the "solidarity, support -and love" the other 
inamtes felt for the indicted Attica defendants. 

In Aubi’rn, $1800 was collected from the meager pri- 
son wages the inmates receive to be given to the 
Attica Brothers Legal Defense, But Warden Robert 
Henderson and former Corrections Commissioner Rus- 
sell O'swald wouldn't allow them to send the money 
out of the prison. 


"I know you have the power to take my life," 
said one of theiindicted men to the court during 
the calendar call, "and I've seen you take the 
lives of my brothers. If we have to go through 
this charade, I'm going to make it quite clear 
that Attica is transpiring all over again." 

The Attica Brothers Legal Defense needs both 
people and money. If you can come work, or if you 
would like to sponsor speakers or a film showing 
for your coimnunity or can contribute money... .get 
in touch with the ABLD, 1370 Main St., Buffalo, 

NY, 14209, (716) 884-4423. 

-30- 

[See graphics section for photos to accompany 
this article.] 

REPORT CHARGES GM SUBVERTED MASS TRANSIT 
RESULTING IN THE EXPANDED USE OF AUTOMOBILES 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C, (LNS)- -According to a recent 
report to a Senate Anti-Trust Subcommittee, General 
Motors acting together with oil, tire, and highway 
interests beginning fifty years ago deliberately 
wrecked the mass transport systems of this country 
in order to increase sales of their products. 

The report, prepared by Bradford Snell, shows 
how GM, moved into the production of buses and 
the operation of bus and rail passenger services. 
Then, using it^ leverage on the railroads (as the 
biggest commercial shipper of freight) ,the company 
was able to scrap street cars and electric passen- 
ger trains in favor of buses, and force railroads 
to convert from steam ox electric trains to more 
costly, less efficient diesel. 

The auto manufacturers' interest in sabotaging 
mass transit is clear as the report points out : 

One trolley coach or bus can eliminate 35 
automobiles; 1 streetcar, subway, or rapid transit 
vehicle can supplant 50 passenger cars; an inter- 
urban railway or railroad train can displace 1,000 
cars or a fleet of 150 cargo-laden trucks." 

GM wasn't the only auto manufacturer to benefit 
from the move away from mass transit to individual 
automobiles. Ford and Chrysler, together with GM, 
account for 97% of domestic automobile production. 
"The added feature of a single dominant firm (GM) 
increases the liklihood that the industry will be 
have and perform in a manner not unlike that of a 
cohesive monopoly." 

By the mid-1920's, the automobile market had 
become saturated. Thsoe who wanted cars had already 
bought them; most new car sales had to be sold to 
old car owners. Largely as a result GM diversified 
into alternative modes of transportation. 

In 1925 GM entered bus production by acquiring 
Yellow Coach, at the time the largest U.S. manu- 
facturer of intercity buses. In 1926 GM assisted 
in the formation of the Greyhound Corporation and 
soon became involved in that company's attempt to 
convert passenger rail operations to intercity bus 
service. Beginning in 1932 it undertook the direct 
operation and conversion of interurban electric 
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to editors; This background material 
can be used in connection with the two articles on 
Nixon and organized crime in packets #590 and #594, 
and subsequent articles in this series.] 

HOW ORGANIZED CRIME ESTABLISHED THE DOPE TRADE: 

SOME BACKGROUND 

LIBERATION New Service 

NEW iORK (LNSj-~Since the 1920 's, gangsters 
have enjoyed a well -publicized place in American 
folklore. Movies especially present the gangster to 
the public, more often than not presenting him as a 
he/o--at times, a rebel against the constraints of 
society. 

Rarely .though , in recent times, has crime been 
portrayed as organized, and the gangster as part of 
a syndicate that systematically has infiltrated all 
aspects of American economic life. And yet this is 
the most characteristic aspect of crime in the Unit- 
ed States today. As one observer put it, "At pres- 
ent there is literally no comer of the American ec- 
onomy that has not been penetrated by investments 
funded by profits from syndicate schemes/' 

How did crime in America develop in order to 
enjoy such a privileged position? 

Ethnic gangs first emerged in the great indus- 
trial cities of America in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. The reality of urban America had not measured 
up to the propaganda produced by large business inter- 
ests that had convinced millions of poor Europeans 
to emigrate to this continent. The lure of migra- 
tion to America had been the promise of instant , 
wealth, and when the promise was replaced by the re- 
ality of prolonged poverty, the more persistent be- 
lievers turned to crime. 

However, it took the passage of prohibition in 
the early 20 's and the consequent profits from boot- 
leg liquor to change the status of the ethnic gangs 
from mere thieves to major forces within the coun- 
try’s economy. 

Credit for organizing U.S. crime into a syndi- 
cate is generally given to Meyer Lansky, and Charles 
’ILucky" Luciano. Lansky was a Jewish gangster from 
New Tork, who along with fellow hoodlum Bugsy Siegel, 
led an extortion gang. Later the ^ two provided pro- 
tection for Luciano's bootleg business. Luciano 
was a member of the Sicilian criminal organization 
and secret society- -the Mafia. 

The syndicate reached national proportions in 
the early thirties, turning its resources in three 
new directions. First it took the vast profits^ made 
on bootleg liquor and began investing it in legiti- 
mate business. Second, it brought illegal gambling 
into its spehere of operations, introducing into it 
a system of wire services that current ly_ brings in 
over $200 billion a year in profits. Third, it in- 
troduced heroin into the U.S. on a large scale. 

And concurrently, organized crime allied itself, 
at strategic points for both parties, with anti-com- 
munist and counter-insurgent movements to further 
its own power and profit. 

The international traffic in narcotics is the 
most vicious example. 

According to Alfred McCoy in The Politics of 
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Heroi n in Southeast Asia , at the end of World War II 
tEere was an excellent chance that heroin addiction 
could be eliminated in the U.S, Addiction was at 
an all time low, and what there was of the narcotics 
syndicate had been severely weakened by war- con- 
nected disruptions in the availability and transpor- 
tation of drugs , 

However, instead of delivering the death blow 
to the narcotics syndicate, McCoy says, "the U.S. 
government --through the Central Intelligence Agency 
and its wartime predecessor, the OSS--created a 
situation that made it possible for the Sicilian- 
American Mafia and the Corsican underworld to re- 
vive the international narcotics traffic." 


• SORRY,' WE GOOFED ! 




THE MAFIA: DOPE PUSHERS AS INTELLIGENCE AGENTS 

After liquor once again in 1932 became legal, 
heroin became an. attractive substitute to the syndi- 
cate because its relatively recent prchibition (19231 
had left a large market that could be exploited and 
expanded easily. Although heroin addicts in now way 
compared with drinkers in numbers, heroin protits 
could be just as substantial: heroin's light weight 

made it less expensive to smuggle than liquor, and 
its relatively limited number of sources made it 
more easy to monopolize. 

Heroin, moreover, complemented the syndicate's 
other extremely lucrative business venture- -the or- 
ganization of prostitution on an unprecedented scale. 
Many small-time pin^s were forced out of business as 
it was discovered that addicting the prostitute la- 
bor force kept them, servile, steady workers, with a 
habit to support and only one way to gain enough 
money to support it. Often prostitutes were paid 
by pimps with heroin itself. 

By 1935, Luciano's syndicate, with Meyer Lansky 
right beside him, controlled 200 New York City bro- 
thels with 1200 prostitutes, providing the syndicate 
with an estimated income of more than $10 million 
a year. 

But in 1936, Luciano was indicted on 62 counts 
of forced prostitution, and later sentenced to a 
thirty to fifty year prison term. 

World War II provided the Mafia, and its suss O'-' 
ciated syndicates new horizons they may never have 
dreamed of. 

The U.S. Office of Naval Intelligence had be- 
come increasingly concerned over a series of sabot- 
age incidents on the New York waterfront, which had 
culminated with the burning of the French liner 
mandie on the eve of its christening as an Allied 
troop ship. 

Powerless to infiltrate the waterfront itseit, 
Naval intelligence- .contacted the local Mafia which 
agreed to organize anti-sabotage surveillance through 
out its waterfront- territory. In expanding what was 
named "Operation Underworld" the government discov- 
ered they had to deal with Lu ciano himself. 
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Luciano also arranged for the Sicilian Mafia to 
aid in the war efforto In Sicil'/t the OSS initially 
allied with the Mafia to assist the Allied invasion, 
in 1943. Mussolini, not wishing to share power with, 
anyone, had instituted a severe crackdown against 
the Mafia. The alliance continued to affect the de- 
velopment of Italian politics during the U.S. occu- 
pation after 1944. 

To establish public orderj the Civiliai Affairs 
Office of the U.S, Army appointed the unchallenged v 
leader of the Sicilian Mafia, Don Calogero.,. as .may-, 
or of Villalba, and other.1 loyal mafiosi as mayors of 
the towns and villages of western Sicily. 

As Allied forces crawled north through the Ital- 
ian mainland, American intelligence officers became 
increasingly upset about the leftward trend of Ital- 
ian politics. Between late 1943 and mid 1944, the 
Italian Communist Party's membership had doubled, 
and in the German-occupied northern half of the coun- 
try, an extremely radical resistance movement was 
gathering strength. In the winter of 1944, over 
500,000 Turin workers shut down the factories for 
eight days despite brutal Gestapo repression and the 
Italian underground grew to almost 150,000. The U.S. 
Army began to cut back its arms drops to the resist- 
ance in mid- 1944. 

To combat expected Conmmnist gains in Sicily, 
occupation authorities used Mafia officials and their 
extensive resources. Since any changes in the is- 
land's feudal social structure would cost the Mafia 
money and power, the "honored society" was a natural 
anti-Communist ally. 

In one case, a Communist rally in Villalba ended 
in a hail of gunfire when Don Calogero's men fired 
on the crowd. Nineteen were wounded.- 

The Mafia's influence soon spread. In Naples', 
on© of Luciano's lieutenants, Vito Genovese (later 
to become head of one of New York's notorious crime 
families) was appointed to a position of interpret- 
er-liaison officer at American Army headquarters. 

In appreciation for all this aid, Luciano was 
released in 1946, and deported to Italy, where with 
the help of his friends like Don Calogero, he was 
able to rebuild the awesome international narcotics 
syndicate . 

Similarly, in Marseille® » the CIA joined forces 
with the Corsican underworld to break the power of 
the Communist party in city government and to end 
'two dock strikes--one in 1947 and the other in 1950 
--that threatened efficient operation of the Marshall 
Plan and a French victory in the first Indochina 
War, in the late 40 's and early 50's, 

For its help, here also organized crime was per- 
mitted to resume and develop the international dope 
trade , 

According to McCoy, "The narcotics syndicate 
Luciano organized after World War II remains one of . 
the most remarkable in the history of the traffic. 

For more than a decade it moved morphine-base from 
the Middle East to Europe, transformed it into her- 
oin, and then exported it in substantial quantities 
to the U.S. --all without ever suffering a major ar- 
rest or seizure. The organization.' s comprehensive 
distribution network within the U.S. increased the 


number of active addicts from an estimated 20,000 
at the close of the. war, to 60,000 in 1952, to 
150,000 by 1965." 

Many other Mafiosi had been deported, but not 
all stayed in Sicily. They were placed in Milan, 
Hamburg, Paris and Marseille^ sothey could forward 
heroin to the U.S. . From Europe, heroin was ship- 
ped directly to New York, or smuggled through 
Cuba before the revolution in 1959 . 

Meyer Lansky too, played a key role in organ- 
izing the heroin syndicate. Lanky's control over 
the Caribbean and his relationship with the Florida- 
based Trafficante. family were of particular impor- 
tance, since many of the heroin shipments passed 
through Cuba ox Florida on their way to America's 
urban markets. 

Organized crime was more welcome in pre-revo- 
lutionary Cuba-, and "Havana was probably the most 
important transit point for Luciano's European 
heroin shipments." The director of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics in- 1947 felt that organized 
crime had determined that "Cuba was to be made the 
center of all international narcotics operations." 

In 1965 the global centers in the international 
dope trade had shifted. The major production cen- 
ter for poppies from which heroin is extracted is 
now Southeast Asia, no- longer the Middle East. 

The number of. avenues for smuggling has increased 
and become more complicated. 

By the late sixties, heroin addiction--in the 
past largely Gonfined to the nation's black urban 
ghettoes--had- begun to spread into the white com- 
munities. One medica.1. researcher found that 6.5% of 
all blue-collarufactory workers he tested were her- 
oin addicts, as the number of addicts jumped to an 
estimated 315,000 in 1969, and by late 1971 to a 
staggering 560,000. 

Army medical doctors were convinced that 10-15% 
of the CIS in Vietnam were heroin users, but some 
estimates go as high as 30%. 

There is one things about the present dope 
trade that has not changed. It is still the same 
people, the same forces, that make it work, and 
pump more and more heroin into the country. Their 
profits have jumped accordingly. 

Meyer Lansky once said, "We are bigger than 
U.S. Steel." 

And he has good reason for saying it. 

-30- 

[Thmiks to The Politics of Heroi n in Southeast 
Asia and Th e Re alist for this information.’ ~ 

^t’aphies that cah fee tised with this story or 
other stories in this series can be found in this 
packet and back packets #594, 583, 567, 558, 476*590] 

Don't forget to send us copies of your publi- 
cations, folks. That way we can get an idea of 

''^hat LNS is picked up and also reprint articles 
and graphics from your papers and generally find 
out what's happening in your area. Thanks, LNS 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 — "Report Charges GM Subverted Mass 
railways and local electric streetcar and trolley- 
bus systems to city bus operations. 

in 1936 GM organized National City Lines (NCL) . 
Over the following 14 years General Motors, together 
with Standard Oil of California, Firestone Tire and 
two other suppliers of bus-related products contri- 
buted more than $9 million to this company for the 
purpose of converting electrictransit systems in 
16 states to GM bus operations. 

NCL operated by acquiring streetcar companies 
motorizing them and reselling them. By reselling the 
properties after conversion GM and its allies* in- 
vestment was continually used for the motorization 
of additional systems. To prevent the return of 
electric vehicles in the cities it motorized, GM 
extracted from the local transit companies contracts 
which prohibited their purchase of "any new equip- 
ment using any fuel or means of propulsion other 
than gas." 

Complaints by riders about the service of the 
new bus systems were generally ignored. According 
to the Village Voice , the media helped to spread 
the idea that buses were better. Buses were always 
"‘•leek" or "streamlined". Trolley were always 
"Toonerville" or "lumbering" despite the trolley in- 
dustry’s development in the mid-1930's of remarkable 
new trolley cars. They were swift, comfortable, and 
capable of much smoother stops and starts than 1974 
buses. And of course the trolleys were, at the point 
of operation, odorless. To those who complained 
about bus fumes in 1939 , GM promised cleaner engines 
in a year or two o 

"By the mid- 1950 *s," said the report, GM "could 
lay claim to having played a prominent role in the 
complete replacement of electric street transporta- 
tion with diesel buses. Due to their high cost of 
operation and slow speed on congested streets, how- 
ever, these buses ultimately contributed to the 
collapse of several hundred public transit systems 
and to the diversion of thousands of patrons to 
automobiles." [The average speed of rush hour traf- 
fic in cities dependent on motor vehicles is 12 
miles an hour. Studies indicate that city traffic 
moved more quickly in 1980.] 

GM's gross revenues are 10 times greater if it 
sells cars rather than buses ,so it has every incen- 
tive to discourage bus ridership. Engineering studies 
strongly suggest that conversion from electric tran- 
sit to diesel buses results not only in higher oper- 
ating costs but also in loss of patronage. 

They demonstrate, for example, that diesel buses 
have 28% shorter economic lives, 40% higher operating 
costs, and 9% lower productivity than electric buses . 

They also conclude that the diesel’s foul smoke, 
ear-splitting noise and slow acceleration may dis- 
courage ridership. 

Today, automobiles have completely replaced bus 
transportation in many areas of the country . Since 
1952, the year GM achieved monopoly control of bus 
production, ridership has declined by 3 billion 
passengers and sales have fallen by about 60^. 

During that same period, GM automobile sales have 
risen from 1.7 million to more than 4.8 million 
units per year. 
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Transit" 

In 1930, GM entered the railroad industry by 
acquiring the largest manufacturer of heavy diesel 
engines and the leading company in the application 
of diesel engines to railroad power. In 1937 it 
became the largest manufacturer of train locomo- 
tives . 

Q4 had every incentive to discourage train 
travel A single passenger train could displace as 
many as 1,000 cars; a freight train could supplant 
a fleet of 150 trucks. But GM's gross revenues 
were from 25 to 35 times larger when it sold cars 
and trucks rather than train locomotives. 

Obviously GM's production of diesel locomo- 
tives made sense in terms of its push to increase 
profits. First, dieselization would vastly increase 
locomotive sales. A diesel locomotive, for example, 
lasted one-half as long, did one-third of the work, 
and cost three times more than an electric loco- 
motive. Second, diesel railraods were less of a 
threat to car and truck transportation. Diesel 
trains were sluggish, noisy, and generally less 
attractive to passengers than ra pid, quiet, pol- 
lution free electric trains. In addition, they 
were less powerful and therefore less efficient in 
hauling freight. 

General Motors dieselized U.S. railroads by 
using its influence as the largest commercial ship- 
per of freight to coerce them to purchase its diesel 
locomotives. In 1935, electric locomotives out- 
numbered diesel units 7 to 1 and several companies 
were developing a steam turbine engine to replace 
the conventional steam locomotive. In November 
1935 -QM ordered its traffic division to begin rout- 
ing freight over railroads which agreed recipro- 
cally to scrap their electric and steam equipment, 
including passenger locomotives, for GM diesels. 

By 1970 GM had effectively dieselized the 
entire industry; steam units were extinct; and 
diesels^ 80% of which were manufactured by GM, 
outnumbered electric locomotives 100 to 1. 

The long-term effect of dieselization was im- 
pairment of the railroad's ability to compete ’ 
effectively with cars and trucks . By vastly in- 
creasing operating, maintenance, and depreciation 
costs, dieselization contributed to the curtailment 
of maintenance and service and eventual bankruptcy 
of many American railroads. 

The auto industry, 

together with the oil industry, and the 
tire industry joined together in the "National 
Highway Users Conference (NHUC) and successfully 
lobbied in 44 states for the use of gas taxes 
exclusively for highway construction. Highways 
have been automatically financed from a self-per- 
petuating fund from the gas taxes - legally 
unavailable for any other purpose. Largely as a 
result, highways rather than- subways have been 
built . 

From 1945 through 1970, states and localities 
spent over $156 billion constructing hundreds of 
thousands of miles of roads. In that same period 
only 16 miles of subway were constructed in the 
entire country. 

In 1957 the NHUC persuaded Congress to adopt 
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GM*S MOTORIZATION OF TWO CITIES 

New Yo^rk 

In the 1920 's General Motors interlocked with ■■ 
the Omnibus Corporation to buy large sections of 
New York City's streetcar network j at that time the 
mcit extensive in the world- By the mid-1930s- most 
of the trolleys were gone and the routes motorized. 

Riders complained about the transition to buses 
aiid found the conversion senseless. Ten thousand 
people signed save-the~trolley petitions in 19401 
Letters to newspapers were overwhelmingly against 
motorization . 

The Massive conversion within a period of only 
18 months of the New York system has been recognized 
as the turning point in the electric railway industry. 

Los Angeles 

Thirty-five years ago Los Angeles was served 
by the world's largest interurban electric railway 
system. The Pacific Electric System branched out 
from Los Angeles for a radius of more than 75 miles. 
Its 3,000 trains annually transported 80 million 

in 1938, Tencral Motors and Standard Oil of 
Califoniia organized Pacific City Lines (PCL) as 
an affiliate of National City Lines (NCL) to motor- 
ize west coast electric railways. The following year ■ 
PLl acquired, scrapped and substituted bus lines for ■ 
cAcctric rail systems in Fresno, San Jose and Stock- ■ 
ton in Northern California. In 1940, GM, Standard 
Oil, and Firestone ass-oraed active management of PCL 
in order to supervise its California operations more ■ 
directly. That year PCL began to axquire and scrap 
portions of the $100 million Pacific Electric sys- 
tem in Southern California. 

In December 1944, American City Lines (ACL) , a- 
nother NCL affiliate was financed by GM and Stan- 
:dard Oil to motorize downtown Los Angeles. At the 
time, the Pacific Electric shared downtown Los An- 
Igeies trackage with a local electric streetcar com- 
^pany. American City Lines purchased the local sys- 
Itern, scrapped its electric transit cars, tore down 
yits power transmission lines, ripped up the tracks, 
i3-nd placed GM buses fueped by Standard Oil on Los 
: Angeles' crowded streets. 

Motorization has drastically altered the qual- 
iity of life in Southern California. Los Angeles 
:C'hac,ged fipom a beautiful region of lush palm trees, 
yoxange groves and clean air to an ecological waste- 
!iand--the palm trees dying from petrochemical smog, 
/the orange groves paved over bv 300 miles of free- 
ways and the air a septic tank, into which 4 million 
cars, half of them built by General Motors, pump 
13,000 tons of pollutants daily. 

I The transit system that was set up to jreplace 
: the Pacific Electric, consisting solely of GMf die- 
sel buses on crowded streets was clearly inadequate. 

In 1963, the city was already seeking ways of rais- 
ing $500 million to rebuild a rail, system, A de- 
c.ade later, the estimated 'cost of constructing a 
i:i6-mile rail system, less than one-sixth the size 
of the demolished Pacific Electric, had escalated 
to over $6'. 6 billion. 
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the highway trust fund arrangement on a federal 
level, to finance the 42,000 mile Interstate 
Highway System. 

From 1956 through 1970, the federal govern- 
ment spent approximately $70 billion for highways 
and only $795 million, or 1% of that highway money, 
for rail transit . 


In the United States now, cars are used for 
90% of city and intercity travel , and trucks are 
the only method of intercity freight delivery 
and account for 78% of all freight revenues. "In 
terms of high energy consumption, accident rates, 
contribution to pollution, and displacement of 
urban amenities, motor vehicle travel is possibly 
the most inefficient method of transportation 
ever devised," 
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[The information in this story is taken from 
a Senate subcommittee report, American Groun d 
Transport , by Bradford C . Snell.] 
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FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL MITCHELL SUED FOR 
ILLEGAL WIRETAPPING OF MOVEMENT LAWYER ARTHUR KINOY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Attorneys from the Center 
for Constitutional Rights filed suit recently 
seeking civil damages against former Attorney 
General John Mitchell for having Illegally wire- 
tapped the telephone of attorney Arthur Kinoy on 
a number of occasHuns .. The massive 185 page brief 
was filed in Federal District Court in New York 
City on March 6, 

Kinoy, a lawyer with the Center for Constitu- 
tional Rights , and a professor of Constitutional 
law at Rutgers Law School, is noted for, among 
other things, his representation of the Chicago 
7 conspiracy defendants on their contempt charges. 

One of the ironies of the Kinoy vs Mitchell 
lawsuit is that it was Kinoy who successfully 
argued the landmark Supreme Court case in June, 

1972 which outlawed warrantless wiretapping in 
"domestic security" situations— the rationale 
Mitchell had been using to escape liability for 
the warrantless surveillance of Kinoy. 

Now the Justice Department is presenting a 
"foreign security" justification for the tapping 
of Kinoy and for warrantless surveillance in 
general , The Supreme Court has not yet ruled on 
the legality of "foreign security" warrantless 
electronic surveillance but the issue may even- 
tually be brought before the high court in this 
case. 
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Well, if the Attorney General should rule 
that I should pay for my own defease , I shall of 
course, do so. I should point out, however, that I 
am not a defendant until the House passes a bill 
impeachment. I would then be a defendant. And if 
the Attorney General of the United States should 
rule that the President should pay for his defense 
I'll find somebody to loan me the money." 

—Nixon, March 6, 1974. 
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